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what the King had proposed to himself, as a principal
object of his visit, even if his art should fail to cajole the Duke
himself. The connection betwixt France and Burgundy was
so close, that most of the nobles belonging to the latter
country had hopes or actual interests connected with the
former, which the favour of Louis could advance, or his
personal displeasure destroy. Formed for this and every
other species of intrigue, liberal to profusion when it was
necessary to advance his plans, and skilful in putting the
most plausible colour upon his proposals and presents, the
King contrived to reconcile the spirit of the proud to their
profit, and to hold out to the real or pretended patriot the
good of both France and Burgundy, as the ostensible motive;
whilst the party's own private interest, like the concealed
wheel of some machine, worked not the less powerfully that
its operations were kept out of sight For' each man he had
a suitable bait, and a proper mode of presenting it; he poured
the guerdon into the sleeve of those who were too proud to
extend their hand, and trusted that his bounty, though it
descended like the dew without noise and imperceptibly,
would not fail to produce, in due season, a plentiful crop of
goodwill at least, perhaps of good offices, to the donor. In
fine, although he had been long paving the way by his
ministers for an establishment of such an interest in the Court
of Burgundy, as should be advantageous to the interests of
France, Louis's own personal exertions, directed doubtless
by the information of which he was previously possessed, did
more to accomplish that object in a few hours, than his agents
had effected in years of negotiation.

One man alone the King missed, whom he had been par-
ticularly desirous of conciliating, and that was the Count de
Crevecceur, whose firmness, during his conduct as Envoy at
Plessis, far from exciting Louis's resentment, had been viewed
as a reason for making him his own if possible. He was not
particularly gratified when he learnt that the Count, at the
head of an hundred lances, was gone towards the frontiers of
Brabant, to assist the Bishop, in case of necessity, against
William de la Marck and his discontented subjects; but he
consoled himself, that the appearance of this force, joined
with the directions which he had sent by faithful messengers,
would serve to prevent any premature disturbances in that
country, the breaking out of which might, he foresaw, render
his present situation very precarious.,